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by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
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Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden 
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1186. 

Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding case, 
3s. 4d., post free. Single copy, 1s. 3d. 








Memorabilia 





VOLUMES XXXVIIT and XXXIX of the 

Journal of the Friends’ Historical Soc- 
iety reveal what a wealth of material on the 
history and activities of the Quakers awaits 
examination. Places as far apart as Lanca- 
shire and Essex, and Ireland and Bulgaria, 
are the subjects of papers in these two vol- 
umes, but on the whole, the articles are far 
too short. Mrs. Lloyd Pritchard’s contribu- 
tion dealing with Norfolk Friends’ care of 
their poor, 1700-1850, is from her thesis on 
the general treatment of poverty in Norfolk 
during the same period, and it shows how 
the Quakers maintained their less fortunate 
brethren rather than allow them to become 
chargeable to the parish; a further instal- 
ment of this paper is promised in a future 
issue. The recent excavation of a mound 
near Felsted, Essex, is described by Mr. 
C. B. Rowntree, and it would appear that a 
mill stood on the site previous to about 
1657, when it was used as a burial place for 
Quakers and so continued until about 1732. 
Its purpose was eventually forgotten, and 
the excavators set out to establish whether 
the mound was a barrow or merely a mill 
site. Mr. Rowntree has examined the Felsted 
parish registers and gives the entries 
for the burial of Quakers “at the Quakers’ 
burying place at Felsted” which are addi- 
tional to those recorded in the Friends’ 
registers. The wide interest now being taken 
in local records should bring to light many 
documents relating to Quakers, and the 
work done by Miss R. G. Burtt on the 
books distributed and read by Friends in 


the eighteenth century shows what valuable 
information can be gathered from records. 
The Gloucestershire Quarterly Meeting 
Minute Book and the almost untouched 
library of early Quaker books at Cirencester 
have furnished her with much information 
which should be of considerable use to 
persons in charge of similar collections of 
books at Meeting Houses. A detailed ac- 
count of the Luke Howard Collection of 
MSS. at the Friends House Library includes 
a transcript of a letter from William Penn 
to George Fox which does not appear to 
have been printed elsewhere. The presiden- 
tial address to members of the Society by 
Dr. Henry J. Cadbury in 1947 clearly shows 
how the Quakers have always acted upon 
principles rather than upon consequences, 
and—to quote from a contribution on 
Neave Brayshaw by Geoffrey F. Nuttall— 
their willingness to take their stand in a 
minority. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, PA., has 
provided a place where records of the 
peace movement of the world can be pre- 
served. It is hoped that, as the facilities of 
their Peace Collection become better known, 
more and more lost peace records will come 
to light and be made available for historical 
research. In the meantime, they have sent 
us a 72-page Guide to their collection, and 
this is at the service of the first reader who 
shall apply for it. 


"THE first issue of an important new maga- 

zine, The Journal of the Institute of 
Navigation, has just appeared. Its aim is to 
keep readers abreast of the continual de- 
velopments in air and surface navigation; to 
publish original and authoritative contribu- 
tions of scientific value dealing with all 
aspects of navigation, and to report on the 
work of the Institute. It will be published 
quarterly from The Institute of Navigation, 
price 6s. net per issue, and will be distributed 
by John Murray. 


WE have enjoyed the three latest numbers 
of Baconiana and an anti-Stratfordian 
brochure (from the same source): ‘ Was 
Shakespeare educated?’ and now feel that 
they ought not to gather dust on our shelves 
when they might be giving entertainment to 
some student or students of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean history and literature. So we hold 
them at the service of the first applicant. 
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THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE BRANCH 
RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS 


(Continued from page 91) 


1736-1738. 

Francis Lumley, Churchwarden of Great 
Dalby. 

8 May 1738. 

Francis Lumley, Bachelor, aged 23, of 
Great Dalby, and Ann Blower, Spinster, 
aged 18, of same parish, to be married at 
Great Dalby, or at St. Nicholas, Leicester. 
(Leicestershire Marriage Licence Bond.) 
(The parties chose St. Nicholas.) 

1 May 1743. 

Thomas Lumley, Bachelor, above 21, of 
Great Dalby, and Ann Henfree, Spinster, 
above 21, of same parish, to be married at 
St. Nicholas, Leicester. (Leicestershire 
Marriage Licence Bond.) 

18 Nov. 1743. 

Will of Thomas Lumley the Elder of 
Harleston, stone cutter; so dated; proved in 
Arch. Northampton 10 Feb. 1743, i.e. 
10 Feb. 1743/4. 

6 Dec. 1744. 

Administration of Measures Lumley of 
Great Dalby deceased granted in Arch. 
Leicester. 

3 April 1747. 

M.I. to Elizabeth Lumley (first) wife of 
Measures Lumley of Great Dalby, who died 
3 April 1747, aged 30. (In Churchyard of 
Great Dalby.) 

9 Oct. 1749. 


Measures Lumley, widower, above 35, of 
Dalby Chalcomb, and Elizabeth Adcock, 
Spinster, above 34, of Little Dalby, to be 
married at Kirby Bellers or Little Dalby. 
(Leicestershire Marriage Licence Bond.) 
(The parties chose Kirby Bellers.) 


From 1750 Onwards. 


28 Dec. 1753. 
M.I. to Sarah Lumley, wife of Tubalcain 
Lumley III (of Harleston), who died 28 Dec. 
1753, aged 49; as also to the said Tubalcain 
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Lumley himself, who died 20 Feb. 1772, 

aged 77. (In Nave of Church, Harleston: 

per Baker’s Northants. No longer extant.) 
29 Sept. 1760. 

Will of Elizabeth Lumley of Harleston, 
Widow (widow of Tubalcain Lumley II of 
Harleston); so dated; proved in Arch. 
Northampton, 8 Sept. 1764. 

1 May 1762. 

Will of Edward Stamp (apparently of 
Harleston), yeoman; so dated and proved 
presumably in Arch. Northampton; father 
of Martha Lumley, the wife of William 
Lumley (1723/4-1792) of Harleston, for 
whom see my above-mentioned pamphlet on 
“The Later Lumleys of Harleston,” at page 
96. (See my letter, “A Most Refreshing 
Bequest,” published in N. & Q., 16 June 
1945, p. 258.) 

15 Feb. 1763. 

Francis Lumley of Great Dalby, farmer, 

recorded as deceased. (See next entry.) 
15 Feb. 1763. 

Thomas Lumley, son of Francis Lumley, 
late of Great Dalby, farmer, deceased, 
apprenticed to John Bankart of Leicester, 
woolcomber, from 27 Dec. 1762, for seven 
years. (Leicester Apprentices by the late 
Henry Hartopp, Vol. IV.) 

26 April 1763. 

Thomas Pick, Bachelor, aged 30, of Great 
Dalby, and Ann Lumley, aged 30, of same 
parish, to be married at Great Dalby. 
(Leicestershire Marriage Licence Bond.) 

21 July 1767. 

Measures Lumley, “a stranger” made a 
Freeman of Leicester, and paid £20. (Free- 
men’s Admission Book, Leicester.) 

1767 Onwards. 

Lumley Family Document commencing in 
1767, formerly in the possesion of Edmund 
Lumley of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, only son of William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C. (1802-1878), and grandson of William 
Lumley and Sarah née Golden, his wife, and 
great-grandson of Edward Lumley of os 
Dalby, Co. Leicester;—and now in the 
session of the said Edmund Lumle “4 
nephew, the Rev. Arthur Lumley Temple, 
M.A., Cambridge. 

10 Nov. 1768. 

Will of Tubalcain Lumley III of Harles- 
ton, gentleman; so dated; proved in Arch. 
Northampton 4 June 1773. 

16 Nov. 1768. 
Francis Lumley, “a stranger” made & 
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Freeman of Leicester, and paid £20. (Free- 
men’s Admission Books, Leicester.) 
11 Oct. 1769. 

Measures Lumley, of Great Dalby, gent., 
made an Honorary Freeman of Leicester. 
(Freemen’s Admission Books, Leicester.) 

20 Feb. 1772. 

ML to Tubalcain Lumley III (of Harles- 
ton), who died 20 Feb. 1772, aged 77. (See 
above, under 1753.) 

12 Oct. 1772. 

Administration of Francis Lumbley [Lum- 
ley] of Hoby, co. Leicester, innholder, 
granted in Arch. Leicester. 

4 Mar. 1777. 

Deed of Apprenticeship of William Lum- 
ley, son of Edward Lumley of Great Dalby, 
Co. Leicester, to Richard Lumley of Bell 
Yard, Temple Bar, Citizen and Carpenter of 
London, a brother of the said Edward 
Lumley of Great Dalby. 

3 Jan. 1779. 

M.I. to Martha Lumley, who died 3 Jan. 
1779, aged 9 (fifth daughter of John and 
Mary Lumley of Harleston). (In South 
Aisle of Church, Harleston: per Baker’s 
Northants. Still extant.) 

28 April 1779. 

Henry Lumley, witness to Will of Thomas 
Green of Halloughton (Hallaton), Co. 
Leicester, shepherd, so dated, and proved in 
Arch. Leicester 19 Jan. 1781. 

6 Mar. 1785. 

Will of Measures Lumley of Long Claw- 
son, Co. Leicester, gentleman; so dated; 
proved in Arch. Leicester 17 Dec. 1785. 

4 July 1786. 

Will of Measures Lumley of the Borough 
of Leicester, Innholder; so dated; proved in 
the Prebendal Court of St. Margaret’s, 
Leicester, 1 Oct. 1787. 

1 June 1787. 

MI. to the said Measures Lumley (of 
Leicester), who died 1 June 1787, aged 43;— 
as also to Mary Lumley, his wife (and 
widow), who died 24 Jan. 1790, aged 49. (In 
Churchyard of St. Margaret’s, Leicester.) 

6 Jan. 1790. 

Will of Mary Lumley, of the Borough of 
Leicester, Widow (widow of the above-men- 
tioned Measures Lumley of the said 
Borough, innholder, the Testator of 4 July 
1786); so dated; proved in the Prebendal 
oot of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, 20 Feb. 


24 Jan. 1790. 

M.I. to the said Mary Lumley—wife 
(and widow) of Measures Lumley of 
Leicester—who died 24 Jan. 1790, aged 49. 
(See above, under 1787.) 

7 Jan. 1791. 

Marriage of Mr. William Lumley, of 
Chancery Lane, to Miss [Sarah] Golden, 
eldest daughter of Robfert] G[olden], esq., 
surveyor, of Green Street, Bedford Row;— 
[At St. Dunstan’s West, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don]. (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791, 
Part I, p. 88.) 

Note.—For this family ef Golden, see my 
article “The Goldens of Ensham, Co. 
Oxon,” published in. The Genealogical 
Quarterly, June 1934, pp. 38-47.) 

4 Mar. 1791. 

Will of the said William Lumley “ of 
Chancery Lane in the Liberty of the Rolls, 
Co. Middlesex, carpenter,” i.e., a member 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
of the City of London (and formerly of 
Great Dalby); so dated; proved 6 Aug. 1830. 
(See below under the year 1830.) 

12 Sept. 1793. 

Will of Elizabeth Lumley of Great Dalby, 
Widow (widow of Measures Lumley the 
above-mentioned Testator of 6 Mar. 1785); 
so dated; proved in Arch. Leicester, 1 April 
1805. 

6 Jan. 1794. 

James Wykes, clerk, Batchelor, aged 28, 
of Hazelbeach, Northants, and Elizabeth 
Lumley, Spinster, aged 22, of Little Dalby, 
Co. Leicester, to marry at Little Dalby. 
(Leicestershire Marriage Licence Bond.) 

3 Sept. 1794. 

M.L. to John Lumley (of Harleston), who 
died 3 Sept. 1794, aged 62;—as also to Mary 
Lumley, his wife (and widow), who died 
5 Feb. 1817, aged 79. (In South Aisle of 
Church, Harleston: per Baker’s Northants. 
No longer extant.) 

1 June 1795. 

Will of Thomas Lumley of Great Dalby, 
yeoman; so dated; proved in Arch. Leicester, 
23 June 1795. 

27 April 1799. 

Will of Richard Lumley of Apollo Court, 
Fleet Street, London, etc. (and formerly of 
Great Dalby), gentleman; so dated; and 
Codical thereto dated 18 Sept. 1802; both 
proved together in the P.C.C. after 14 Jan. 
1805. (He died, unmarried, at South- 
borough, near Tunbridge Wells, Co. Kent, 
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14 Jan. 1805, aged 80, and was buried at 
Tonbridge in the same County.) 
27 May, 1799. 
Death of Ann Lumley (Ann née Brown, 
wife of Edward Lumley of Great Dalby), 


aged 66. (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1799, 
Part I, p. 530.) 
1800-1899. 
4 Dec. 1800. 


Richard Lumbley (sic), late Apprentice to 
John Valentine of Belgrave, framework 
knitter, made a Freeman of Leicester, and 
paid 10s. (Freemen’s Admission Books, 
Leicester.) 

14 Jan. 1805. 

Death of Mr. Richard Lumley, i.e., the 
said Richard Lumley of Apollo Court, Fleet 
Street, London, etc., and formerly of Great 
Dalby, at Southborough, near Tunbridge 
Wells, Co. Kent, aged 80. (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1805, Part I, p. 92.) 

May, 1809. 

M.I. to Thomas Lumley ( of Harleston), 
who died in May, 1809, aged 67; as also to 
Susanna Lumley, his wife (and widow), who 
died in Dec. 1809, aged 68. (In Churchyard, 
Harleston.) 

24 Sept. 1809. 

Will of Susanna Lumley of Harleston, Co. 
Northampton, Widow (of Thomas Lumley 
of Harleston next hereinafter referred to) 
proved by her son William Lumley of Har- 
leston in Arch. Northampton 8 Feb. 1810. 

Dec. 1809. 

M.I. to Susanna Lumley, wife (and 
widow) of Thomas Lumley (of Harleston), 
who died in Dec. 1809, aged 68. (See above, 
under May 1809.) 

10 Feb. .1810. 

Administration (with Testamentary 
Memorandum — undated — annexed) of 
Thomas Lumley of Harleston, stone mason 
(there buried on 25 May 1809) granted in 
Arch. Northampton to his son William 
Lumley of Harleston. 

5 Aug. 1811. 

Death of Mr. Edward Lumley of Great 
Dalby, aged 86. (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1811, Part II, p. 196.) 

20 April 1813. 

Thomas Lumley, son of Thomas Lumley 
of Belgrave, miller, apprenticed to John 
Smith of Belgrave, framework-knitter. 

5 Feb. 1817. 

M.I. to Mary Lumley, wife (and widow) 

of John Lumley of Harleston, who died 
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5 Feb. 1817, aged 79. (See above, under 
1794.) 
1818. 

William Lumley (the above-mentioned 
Testator of 4 Mar. 1791); Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters of the 
City of London. 

10 June 1830. 

Death of William Lumley, esq., Chairman 
of the Committee of Accounts at the Society 
of Arts (the above-mentioned Testator of 
4 Mar. 1791). (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Part Il, p. 646.) See further the next suc- 
ceeding entry. 

10 June 1830. 

M.I. to William Lumley of Sidmouth 
Place, who died 10 June 1830, aged 68 (the 
above-mentioned Testator of 4 Mar. 1791); 
—as also to Sarah Lumley, his widow, who 
died 28 Dec. 1843, aged 74;—and to Anne 
Lumley, their youngest daughter, who died 
31 Oct. 1838, aged 35. (In Old St. Pancras 
Churchyard: per Cansick’s ‘ Monumental 
Inscriptions” in “The Heal Bequest” in 
wm Library, Chester Road, London, 


6 Aug. 1830. 

Probate of the above-mentioned Will of 
William Lumley of London (and formerly 
= Dalby), dated 4 Mar. 1791 as afore- 
said. 

22 Dec. 1830. 

Administration of John Lumley of Har- 
leston granted in Arch. Northampton. 

21 Mar. 1836. - 

Will of Thomas Lumley of Belgrave, Co. 
Leicester, miller; so dated; proved in Arch. 
Leicester 3 Aug. 1837. 

31 Oct. 1838. 

M.I. to Anne Lumley, youngest daughter 
of the said William Lumley (the above- 
mentioned Testator of 4 Mar. 1791), who 
died, unmarried, 31 Oct. 1838, aged 35. (In 
Old St. Pancras Churchyard. See above, 
under 1830.) 


1840. 

Will of Sarah Lumley of London, widow 
of William Lumley the Testator of 4 Mar. 
1791; dated in 1840; proved 20 Jan. 1844. 

28 Dec. 1843. 

Death of Sarah (née Golden), widow of 
William Lumley, Esq., of Sidmouth Place; 
in Charles Street, Fitzroy Square;—aged 74. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series, 1844, 
p. 216.) See further the next succeeding 
entry. 
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28 Dec. 1843. 

MI. to the said Sarah (née Golden)— 
widow of the said William Lumley—who 
died 28 Dec. 1843 as aforesaid. (In Old 
§t. Pancras Churchyard. See above, under 


1830.) 
6 Aug. 1844. 

“Deed of Assignment between William 
Golden Lumley, Barrister-at-Law, of Somer- 
set House and Council Office, Whitehall, 
Esquire ” (afterwards Q.C.; 1802-1878), “ of 
the first part, and Edward Lumley, of Chan- 
cery Lane, Co. Middlesex, Bookseller” 
(Publisher and Bookseller; 1806-1874), “ of 
the second part, and Henry Lumley of Rath- 
bone Place, Oxford Street, Co. Middlesex, 
Esquire” (Portrait Painter; 1807-1886), “ of 
the third part ”’;—such three parties being 
the three surviving sons of William Lumley, 
the above-mentioned Testator of 4 Mar. 
1791, and Sarah née Golden, his wife, the 
above-mentioned Testatrix of 1840. 


From 1850 Onwards. 


17 Nov. 1858. 

M.I. to Richard Smith (husband of Eliza- 
beth née Lumley), daughter of the above- 
mentioned William Lumley and Sarah née 
Golden his wife;—as also to the said Eliza- 
beth (née Lumley) his wife (and widow), 
who died 19 Feb. 1884, aged 86;—and to her 
youngest brother, Henry Lumley, who died 
5 Mar. 1886. (In Highgate Old Cemetery.) 


23 Dec. 1858. 

Administration of the said Richard Smith, 
husband of the said Elizabeth née Lumley, 
granted to their eldest son Richard Horton 
Smith (for whom see further below, under 
the year 1884.) 

6 Oct. 1874. 

MI. to Edward Lumley of 40 Gower 
Street, W.C. (1806-1874: for whom see 
above under the heading “ 1767 Onwards ” 
and under date 6 August 1844), Publisher 
and Bookseller, aged 68; believed to have 
been the “ Old Lumley” mentioned in the 
original edition of Kingsley’s Life, Vol. 1, 
p. 290; as also to one of his granddaughters, 
Theodora Lumley Ellis—‘“ fourth daughter 
of George Ellis of Great Malvern *—who 
died 30 Nov. 1901, aged 29. (In Highgate 
Old Cemetery.) 

15 Dec. 1874. 

M.I. to Maria Lumley (Maria née Dock- 
sey), “widow of Edward Lumley of 
London” (for whom see the preceding 
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* 7 May 1913. 
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entry) and “ mother of M. C. Ellis” (i.e. 
Maria Clementina Ellis, who was née 
Lumley and became the wife of the above- 
mentioned George Ellis and for whom see 
below under date 4 Mar. 1916); aged 72. 
(On the Joseph Ellis Vault in Churchyard 
of Petersham, Co. Surrey.) 

(Note.—For the said Edward and Maria 
Lumley’s only son, Edward Lumley, see 
below, under dates 26 Mar. 1892 and 21 Oct. 


1921.) 
8 May 1878. 

Death of the said William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C. (1802-1878), the Originator and 
Founder of “Lumley’s Public Health "— 
now in its Eleventh Edition—and included in 
the late Mr. John Hutchinson’s “ Notable 
Middle Templars,” 1902; — for a_ brief 
account of whose life (with portrait) see my 
article on “ The Saunders and Lumley Fami- 
lies of the County of Northampton in the 
Sixteenth Century” in the Journal of the 
Northants N.H.S. and Field Club, Dec. 1941 
(later republished as an _ independent 
pamphlet);—and for a complete account of 
whose life see my article ‘“‘ Saunders, Hatton 
and Lumley ” in the Law Journal of 26 Sept. 
and 3 Oct. 1942. 

8 May 1878. 

M.I. to the said William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C., who died 8 May 1878, aged 75;—as 
also to Elizabeth Ann Lumley, his wife (and 
widow), who died 31 Jan. 1880, aged 69;— 
as also to their only son Edmund Lumley, 
Barrister-at-Law, who died (unmarried), 
(In Paddington Cemetery, 
Willesden Lane, Co. Middlesex.) 

8 May 1878. 

Will of Elizabeth Ann Lumley, widow, 
successively, of (1) Joseph Oswald Lumley 
and (2) the said William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C.; so dated; and proved in The Principal 
Registry 14 Feb. 1880. 

6 June 1878. 

Probate of Will, dated 29 Aug. 1877, with 
Codicil thereto, dated 10 Mar. 1878, of the 
said William Golden Lumley, Q.C., granted 
to his said son Edmund Lumley. 

31 Jan. 1880. 

M.I. to Elizabeth Ann Lumley, wife (and 
widow) of the said William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C., who died 31 Jan. 1880, aged 69. (See 
above, under date 8 May 1878.)’ 

14 Feb. 1880. 

Probate of Will of Elizabeth Ann Lumley; 

widow, successively of (1) Joseph Oswald 
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Lumley and (2) the said William Golden 
Lumley, 0.C. 


19 Feb. 1884. 

M.I. to Elizabeth Smith (Elizabeth née 
Lumley), widow of the above-mentioned 
Richard Smith (1798-1858), who died 19 Feb. 
1884, aged 86. (In Highgate Old Cemetery.) 
(See above, under date 17 Nov. 1858.) 


24 Mar. 1884. 

Administration of Elizabeth Smith (Eliza- 
beth née Lumley), widow of the above- 
mentioned Richard Smith) granted to her 
eldest son Richard Horton Smith (after- 
ward by Royal Licence of King Edward VII, 
dated 2 Feb. 1905, following upon a Deed 
Poll of date 1 November 1904, Richard 
Horton Horton-Smith), Q.C. and later K.C. 


5 Mar. 1886. 

M.I. to Henry Lumley, Portrait Painter 
(for whom see above under dates 6 August 
1844 and 17 November 1858), who died, 
unmarried, 5 Mar. 1886. (In Highgate Old 
Cemetery.) 


26 Mar. 1892. 

M.I. to Emma Lumley (Emma née Wake- 
ling), wife of Edward Lumley (for whom 
see the Note above, under date 15 Dec. 1874, 
and below, under date 21 Oct. 1921); as also 
to the said Edward Lumley himself, who 
died on 21 Oct. 1921, and to their younger 
son, Leonard Ellis Lumley, who died on 
26 July, 1909; as also, further, to Martha 
Wakeling (ob. 8 Sept. 1896) and Marion 
Wakeling (0b. 12 Aug. 1897), such two last 
being, obviously, relatives of the said Emma 
Lumley. (At Norbiton Cemetery, Co. 
Surrey.) 


21 May 1898. 

M.I. to John Robert Lumley (of Harles- 
ton), baptised at Harleston 12 July 1829, 
who died 21 May 1898, “aged 69,” s.p.;— 
as also to Eliza Anne Lumley (who was née 
Swallow), his wife (and widow), who died 
16 Feb. 1925, aged 87. (In Churchyard, 
Harleston.) 


1900-1947. 


27 Mar. 1902. 

M.I. to Mary Chouler (Mary née Lumley), 
baptised at Harleston 8 Sept. 1839, who died 
27 Mar. 1902;—as also to Christopher 
Chouler, her husband, who died 3 April 
1924. (In Dalkeith Cemetery, Midlothian, 
Scotland.) 
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19 April 1903. 

M.I. to Elizabeth Edens (Elizabeth née 
Lumley), baptized at Harleston 24 Sept. 
1837, who died 19 April 1903, wife of Alfred 
Edens of Northampton. (In Northampton 
General Cemetery). M.I. to her said hus- 
band, who died 17 Dec. 1910, aged 70. (In 
Kingsthorpe Cemetery, Northampton.) 


14 June, 1905. 

M.I. to Edward Warner Lumley, elder son 
of the said Edward and Emma Lumley (for 
whom see the Note above, under date 
15 Dec. 1874, and also under date 21 Oct. 
1892, and below, under date 26 March 
1921), aged 43. (At St. John’s Cemetery, 
Margate, Co. Kent.) 


26 July 1909. 

M.I. to Leonard Ellis Lumley, for whom 
see above, under date 20 Mar. 1892. (At 
Norbiton Cemetery, Co. Surrey, as afore- 
said.) 

7 May 1913. 

Death of Edmund Lumley, Barrister-at- 
Law (for whom see above, under the 
heading “1767 Onwards” and under date 
8 May 1878). (Obituary Notices in The 
Times 10 May 1913 and The Law Times 
17 May 1913.) 


7 May 1913. 
M.I. to the said Edmund Lumley. 
above, under date 8 May 1878.) 


1914 
Death of James Lumley, formerly of 
Harleston and afterwards of Catford, Lon- 
don, baptised at Harleston on 31 July 1842, 
who died s.p. in 1914; his widow Harriett 
Lumley (Harriet née Martindale, born c. 
1830) dying in the following year, 1915. 
(Note.—He has been described as “ The 
Last of the Lumleys of Harleston”’: see my 
already above-mentioned pamphlet, “The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston, Circa 1545 
Onwards,” at page 96.) 


15 April 1915. 

M.I. to Sarah Cooper (Sarah née Lumley), 
baptised at Harleston 31 Oct. 1830, wife 
(and widow) of John Cooper of Harleston, 
who died 15 April 1915;—as also to her said 
husband who died 5 April 1895. (In Church- 
yard, Harleston.) 


L. G. H. HorTon-SmMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
(To be continued) 


(See 
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LICENCES TO EAT FLESH IN 
LENT, 1614-1636 


THE indictable offence of eating flesh 
during Lent is discussed in E. Anglian 
Notes and Queries, new series, III, 67-68, 
and an example is given, dated 14 Feb. 
1631-2, of a licence to eat flesh during Lent. 
In The Eastern Counties Collectanea of 
1872-73 an example is given, dated 15 
March 1594-5, of an infringement of the 
law against “killing and selling flesh” in 
Lent. 

While copying Suffolk and Essex parish 
registers, I have happened on_ several 
examples of such licences, and have sent 
them to local publications, and collect them 
here for readers’ information. 

(A) From Kettlebaston, Suffolk. 
On outside of back-cover of Vol. I is 


written, partly torn off: . . . ye 20 daye of 
March in ye yeare of our Lord god 1613 
[1613-14] . . . [I John] Chapman minister 


of ye parish Church of Kettlebaston [in ye] 
Countie of Suff., lycensed Richard Gooday 
gent. [and] Frauncis his Wife, by reason of 
theire sicknes and [in]firmities, to eate flesh 
this lent; And for that ye sayd Richard and 
Frauncis haue continued sicke for ye space 
of eyght dayes, and vtterly vnable to eate 
flesh without greate danger of their healthes, 
I ye sayd John have this twentie day of this 
present month, with ye Consent of Robert 
Kemball one of ye Churchwardens of sayd 
parish, regestred in the Church booke of ye 
parish of Kettlebaston this theire licence, 
according to ye statute An’o 5 Elizab. 
[1562-1563] in that Case made and provided. 
(B) From Feering, Essex. 

Following a marriage of 25 March 1632: 
Memorandum that a licence was granted to 
Penelope Roberts singlewoman being very 
Dangerously sick to eate flesh during the 
time of her sickness for the space of [? 8] 
dayes, and soe to Continue soe long as her 
sickness lasteth. 

Robert Senior, Vic. Fering. 
Michael Hilles. 


(C) From Campsey Ash, Suffolk. 

10 March 1632-3, Whereas ffrancys 
Bristow gent and Mrs. Colt his Daughter 
living in our towne of Ash have requested 
of me to graunt them a lycence for the 
tatinge of flesh vpon fasting daies I being 
Parson of the said towne of Ash have 
granted theire request and given them A 
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lycence (quantum in me Est [as far as I 
may]) according to the statute in ye Case 
provided. Divers good causes moving me 
hereunto partly sett downe in the lycence 
and partly well knowen unto my self. In 
witnesse Whereof I have subscribed my 
name the day and yere above written. 
Willm ffarrer. 
(D) From Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk. 
The Coppy of Mrs. Elizabeth Br... 
[torn off—Bragge’s licence] to Eate 
flesh. March 18, 1632 [1632-3]. 
Know all men that I Samuel Lindsell 
Rector of the parish Church of Stratford 
in the County of Suffolke by vertue of a 
statute made in the Sth yeare of the Raigne 
of the Late Queene Elizabeth [1562-1563] 
Doe license Elizabeth Bragge wife of John 
Bragge of the same parish Gentleman to 
Eate flesh By reason of Hir age and sick- 
nesse which License is to Endure During 
the time of Hir sicknesse. Provided that 
this License shall not Extend to the Eating 
of any Beefe at any time of the yeare nor 
the Eating of any Veale from the Feast of 
St. Michael the Archangell, vnto the feast 
of Philip and Jacob [May 1]. Provided Allso 
that the sayd Elizabeth Bragg shall pay six 
shillings and eight peence yearely vnto the 
poores Boxe of the parish on the Feast of 
the purifiton [purification] of the B. Virgine 
Mary, or within one Month next after the 
same Feast or Else this License shall be 
voyd. In witnesse where of I the saydd 
Samuel Lindsell Haue Here vnto sett my 
Hande this 18 Day of March. In the 8 
yeare of the Raigne of Our soverainge Lord 
Charles By the grace of God King of 
England Scotland France and Ireland. 
Samuel Lindsell 
In the presence of 
Daniell Wall, Churchworden. 


(E) From Sibton, Suffolk. 

Written on last page of vol. 1: Memo- 
randum that I Stephan Norton vicar of 
Sibton have granted license vnto John 
Pulham gent. and Mary his wife being sicke 
and diseased at that present time during the 
time of there sickenes to eat flesh, the which 
license bearing date the second day of 
March anno dominij 1635: according to the 
Statute made in the First yeere of Quene 
Elisabeth. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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OLDEST GAME BOOK 
(clxxvi. 351, cxciii. 77) 


I HAVE to thank Lord Forester for letting 
me see the earliest Game Book which he 
has at Willey Park; this is a folio volume, 
printed on paper watermarked 1824, in 
which the first entry is dated 1st Sept. 1825. 
The pages measure 12%; x 8 ins. and are 
printed on both sides: with the headings 
GAME KILLED, from | GENTLEMEN’S 
NAMES. | Total brought forward - - | 
printed horizontally: and with columns, 
printed vertically, for Grouse. / Partridges. 
| Hares. | Pheasants. | Rabbits. | Snipes. 
| Woodcocks. | Landrails. | Wild-ducks. | 
Quails. | Head of Game. | Each page is 
divided up, by rulings in red, into three 
compartments: the word Total - - ap- 
pearing thrice, with the words Total carried 
forward - - at foot, below which a space 
(2 ins.) is reserved for BEATS. REMARKS. 
The title page (if there ever was one) has 
been cut out and, since there is no indica- 
tion of either printer or publisher, it may 
be that the book was printed privately to 
meet the requirements of its original owner. 
The last entry in the book is dated 26th 
Sept. 1837 and, from internal evidence, it 
would appear that Partridges were shot over 
dogs; such entries as “ 5th Sept. 1833: this 
day was passed in breaking the young dogs ” 
showing that this branch of the sport was 
taken seriously. Each day it is recorded 
meticulously what each gun shot: thus there 
are notes of “ Neutral Birds” and ‘“ Caught 
by dog.” On “ 10th December 1825: it was 
remarked that Mr. Cecil Forester never lost 
any thing for want of claiming it”: and on 
“ 28th October 1826: Mr. Ashley killed all 
his Pheasants in trees, and was not parti- 
cular about killing hens”: [He shot 3 
Hares, 3 Pheasants and 1 Rabbit.] 

The remarks, however, when not com- 
plaining of inclement weather or of. unsuc- 
cessful forays after Woodcock, are mostly 
about bad shooting: on two occasions it is 
noted that “Mr. So and So was out but 
killed 0”: on 27th October 1825 “ Mr. 
Smith alarmed a hen pheasant but did not 
succeed in hitting it”: “26th Sept. 1837: 
this day was a most decided failure, the 
scent was bad, the day hot and oppressive, 
the birds wild, and the shooters worse than 
all, complete tailors”: and on “8th Oct. 
1836: We saw an immense quantity of birds 
and shot so miserably, that altho’ } only 
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killed 29 Partridges, I actually shot away 
3 powder flasks, or 1 pound and } of 
powder.” On 12th November 1833 it is 
specially noted that “ Honble Col. Anson” 
killed 2 Woodcocks “ double shot”: other. 
wise feats of arms are conspicuous by their 
absence. A bag of 50 Partridges in a day 
would seem to have been quite an event and 
the largest Total was that obtained, on 28th 
October 1836, when 1 Partridge, 100 Hares, 
53 Pheasants, 48 Rabbits and 4 Quail—206 
were shot by six guns whose individual 
exploits are duly recorded, showing—as js 
almost invariably the case throughout the 
Game Book—that Lord Forester was the 
most successful. 


The most interesting item, however, in 
this Game Book is a summary of all the 
game shot annually from 1825 to 1891. In 
the first seven years the totals never ex- 
ceeded 1,693 (in 1827): thereafter the an- 
nual totals are not less than 2,162 (in 1835), 
except in 1879, when they were 1,949. The 
largest total was in 1869, when 9,522 head 
were killed: consisting of 3,300 Partridges, 
2,825 Hares, 2,475 Pheasants, 801 Rabbits, 
6 Snipe, 45 Woodcock, 1 Landrail, 6 Wild 
duck and 63 various. The best bag of 
Pheasants was 3,108, in 1874, when 3,277 
Hares were also killed and a grand total of 
9,105 obtained. The total of 3,300 Part- 
ridges (in 1869) is easily the largest, and it is 
remarkable that the bag of 122 Woodcock 
made in 1827 was never surpassed, though 
117 were shot in 1873. Rabbits seldom 
exceeded 1,000 in total, but 1,790 were 
killed in 1841. Snipe cannot have been 
common, for a total bag of 10 is only twice 
recorded (in 1866 and 1878), and during the 
sixty-six years currency of the Game Book 
an average bag of but 6 Wild duck was 
shot, the largest being 24 in 1874. It is 
surprising that only 7 Blackgame should 
have been killed during the period (1 in 
each of the years 1857, 1866 and 1871, and 
4 in 1891), and the only Red Grouse shot 
on the estate was killed in 1879. It is much 
regretted that the column provided for 
“ Quails” has been used in later years pro- 
miscuously for Various, but prior to 1864 
it seems to have been correctly employed: 
the first entry is in 1833, when 2 Quails 
were shot, and thereafter they are recorded 
annually in numbers varying from 2 to 18. 
Landrails do not figure every year, and 
never more than 12 (in 1861) appear to 
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have been killed in a season. Wood pigeons 
are only entered as from 1875, when 36 
were shot, a number never exceeded in the 
records, which close, as already stated, in 
1891. 

It would seem that considerable import- 
ance must have been attached, at the time, 
to the wager (since it is the only one of its 
kind to be mentioned) which is inscribed 
fundated] on the end fly-leaf of the book: 
“Lord George Paget bets Lord A. Conyng- 
ham £25. that Lord —— is not, nor has 
been, Premier by the Ist. Jany. 1848”: how 
the wager was settled is not recorded. If I 
have again digressed too much from my 
proper subject I offer as my excuse the rare 
chance of comparing the records of sixty- 
six years of sport in Shropshire. 

General Sir Charles Grant of Pitchford 
Hall, Shrewsbury, sent me particulars of a 
Game Book used by his grandfather, Mr. 
John Cotes of Woodcote, Shropshire, and 
printed in 1824. It was sold by Houghton, 
Stationer, 161 New Bond Street, opposite 
Clifford Street, and has columns, printed 
vertically, for: Game killed at | Date | By 
whom | Pheasants | Partridges | Hares | 
Rabbits | Woodcocks | Snipes | Wildducks 
| Teals | Landrails | three blank columns 
| No. of head killed | No. of shots | 
Beats.” The Woodcote kennel of Pointers 
was famous and Partridges were shot over 
dogs. On 3rd September 1824 T. Leeke 
and J, Cotes shot 12 Partridges for 26 shots 
and 12 Partridges and 1 Rabbit for 18 shots. 
On 8th December 1824 five guns killed 58 
Pheasants, 2 Partridges, 36 Hares, 27 Rab- 
bits, 2 Snipe, 1 Pidgeon, 1 Heron=127 for 
203 shots. 

Subsequently, Sir Charles lent me an 
earlier and even more interesting Game 
Book, on which I made the following 
notes: Oblong (9 x 54 ins.), pp. 42 (un- 
numbered, but some cut out) including 
Title page and Advertisement: bound in 
brown cardboard: brown cloth back: with 
paper label (33 x 2 ins.) “GAME BOOK.” 
The body of the book is printed on both 
sides. The paper is watermarked “ 1817.” 
The title page reads: “THE / GAME 
BOOK. | or | Sportsmen’s Journal. | A 
new edition, improved. | LONDON; | 
Printed for J. Harding, 36 St. James's 
Street, | The Agricultural Library.” | -On 
the back of the title page: Printed by J. 
Evans, Leicester Street, Leicester Square. 
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There follows a page with an “ ADVER- 
TISEMENT ” which is of particular inter- 
est: “ The present publication is similar in 
plan to the Books kept at Chevely, at Holk- 
ham, Rainham, | at Raby Castle, &c,. &c, 
and will be found an agreeable Country 
Companion, by enabling the Lover | of 
Field Sport to keep an Account of his 
Success, and a Register of Sporting Occur- 
rences, from | Year to Year. It has also 
been found very serviceable to the Game- 
keeper in keeping his Account | of the dis- 
posal of Game in Presents, &c. The Work 
may be had in a small Volume adapted to 
/ the Pocket, or in a Volume large enough 
to contain the SPORTING ANNALS of 
successive Years.” On the back of this 
advertisement page is printed a catalogue 
of twelve ‘“‘ BOOKS On RURAL AFFAIRS. 
/ Published by J. Harding, at the Agricul- 
tural Library, 36 St. James's Street,” of 
which the first two merit attention: they 
are “The Farmers Account book for 
1818” and “ Farmer’s Memorandum Book 
for 1818.” The pages which follow are 
printed in vertical columns for: “ Where 
killed. | When. | Grouse. | Partridge. | 
Pheasant. | Woodcock. | Snipe | Wild 
Fowl, &c. | Hare. | Rabbit. | Number of 
guns. | Total each day and week. | Hori- 
zontal rulings divide each page to six days 
of the week and Total and, at the bottom of 
each page, a space is left for “ Sporting 
Occurrences, Engagements, &c. — Memo- 
randum of Game, how disposed of by 
Gamekeepers, &c., &c.” 

The fact that the first entry in this book 
is of date 3rd September 1821 does not, of 
course, indicate that it was printed in that 
year, but it must obviously have been 
available then or prior to that date. The 
advertisement of “The Farmer's Account 
Book for 1818” and ‘“ Farmer’s Memoran- 
dum for 1818” might lead to the presump- 
tion that the Game Book was actually 
published in 1818—if not in 1817—and it 
is remarkable that the paper on which the 
book is printed is watermarked “ 1817.” 
Particular attention should be paid to the 
title page of the book, where it is announced 
as “A New Edition, improved,’ which 
shows that there must have been an earlier 
edition. 

I am indebted to Mr. Charles Hudson, 
25 The Mount, Malton, for the loan of what 
—so far as I know—is the earliest Game 
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Book in existence. Moreover, it would 
seem to be the precursor of the “ New 
Edition, improved,” to which reference has 
just been made. The original owner of the 
book has inscribed his name and address— 
“'H. Hudson, Bessingby, 1820”—on the 
fiy leaf, and he was the grandfather of its 
present owner. The first entry is for Sept. 
4th 1820, and thereafter the book has been 
kept up continuously—but in various hand- 
writings—till 17th Nov. 1842. The later 
entries are the more neat and are often pic- 
torial and humorous. It is, perhaps, note- 
worthy that Rabbits are recorded as being 
sent to a “ Game-dealer” in January 1840. 

The description of the book is as follows: 
1 Vol. 4to. (113 x 8 ins.), but rebound and 
cut down: pp. 358 (including title page and 
advertisement). The book is printed on 
both sides of the page on paper which is 
watermarked 1801, 1804 or 1806. The title 
reads: The /| SPORTING BOOK. / 
London. | Sold by J. Harding, 36 St. 
James’s Street. The title page has been 
much cut down and it is possible that on 
the verso the name of the printer may have 
been given: moreover, the page has been so 
scribbled over as to render the actual title 
barely decipherable. The “ Advertisement” 
is as follows: “THE present Publication is 
similar in Plan to the Book kept at Cheve- 
ley-Hall, | by His Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land, and it is thought will prove an agree- 
able Country | Companion, by enabling 
the Lover of Rural Sports to keep an 
account of his Successes, and a | Register 
of Sporting Occurrences, ... It may also 
be found useful by the Game-Keeper, in | 
keeping an account of the delivery and dis- 
posal of Game.” 

“It is printed at the recommendation of 
a Gentleman who often experienced the 
want of | such a Manual, and may be had 
in a small compass, adapted to the Pocket, 
or in a Volume, | like the one at Cheveley, 
large enough to contain the Sporting Annals 
of successive years.” 

There follow the pages which are printed 
in vertical columns for: “ Where killed | 
When | Grouse | Partridge | Pheasant | 
Woodcock | Snipe | Hare | Rabbit | Total 
each day and Week. | Horizontal rulings 
divide each page to six days of the week 
and Total and, at the bottom of each page, 
spaces are provided for “ Killing shots,” 
“ Missing Shots” and ‘“ Observations,” for 
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which latter nearly half the page is reserved. 
It is remarkable that there is no column for 
Wildfowl: and the spaces for the record of 
“ Killing shots” and “ Missing shots” are 
curious. 

The fact that this book is printed on 
paper which is watermarked 1801, 1804 or 
1806 shows that it must have been printed 
at, or after, the later date and, since the first 
entry is dated 1820, the book must have 
been published between the years 1806 and 
1820. The “ Advertisement” announces 
that “ THE present Publication is similar in 
Plan to the Book kept at Cheveley-Hall, by 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland,” and 
though this announcement may refer to a 
manuscript volume—it is possible that His 
Grace may have used a printed book, which 
would, of course, antedate this publication. 
The “ Advertisement,’ however, goes on to 
state that the book has been “ printed at 
the recommendation of a Gentleman who 
often experienced the want of such a Man- 
ual’: this statement is held to indicate that 
it was the precursor of a very similar book 
(of which the date has been hazarded as 
1818, if not 1817, and which was described 
as a “ New Edition, improved”’) and that it 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest 
printed Game Book. 


Huau S. GLADSTONE. 


THE BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF 
JOHN DRYDEN, THE POET 


ALTHOUGH John Dryden had three 
brothers and ten sisters, all younger 
than himself, there is no evidence that he 
was on terms of intimacy with any one of 
them, notwithstanding that all the brothers 
and some of the sisters were living in 
London. A pedigree in Baker’s ‘ Northamp- 
tonshire’ names these fourteen children of 
Erasmus Dryden by his wife Mary Pickering, 
but supplies few details concerning them. 
To deal first with the daughters, Agnes, 
the eldest, was baptised at Tichmarsh, co. 
Northants, in November 1632. Some time 
after April 1658 she married Sylvester 
Emlyn, of Stamford, Co. Lincoln, a pros- 
perous shop-keeper, who later purchased a 
small estate and died a “ gentleman.” The 
D.N.B., in a biography of his son by 4 
subsequent marriage, refers to his father’s 
marriage to Agnes Dryden, stating that she 
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died in childbirth, and was buried at Stam- 
ford on 13 September 1660. There is no 
indication in the biography of Thomas 
Emlyn, the son, who was the first Unitarian 
minister in England, that Agnes Sylvester 
left any issue, but her mother, in an undated 
will (proved in 1677), leaves “to her grand- 
daughter Agnes Emlyn a black emerald 
ring.” In 1690, Thomas Shermerdine had a 
licence to marry Agnes Emlyn, of the parish 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate, who must surely be 
the daughter of Sylvester Emlyn by his wife 
Agnes Dryden. Shermerdine came of a 
family of London booksellers and stationers. 
Baker, in the pedigree before-mentioned, 
queries whether or not Mary Dryden, a 
sister of Agnes Dryden, married “ Skerma- 
dine [sic] of London, bookseller.” Possibly 
an aunt and a niece both married into the 
family—or the aunt may have been con- 
fused with the niece. Owing to this possible 
connection, Mary Dryden, who was the third 
daughter, has been taken out of her sequence. 
She was baptised in 1634. Under her 
mother’s will she. was left certain specified 
clothing and furniture, and is enjoined not 
to marry without the consent of her brother, 
Erasmus Dryden, although she was at least 
twenty-seven years of age, and probably 
older. 

Rose Dryden, the second daughter, was 
baptised in 1633. She became the second 
wife of the Rev. John Lawton, D.D., of 
Catworth, co. Hunts., who, according to the 
present vicar of that parish, was not incum- 
bent of Catworth, but is merely described 
as “ gentleman ” in the records. A memorial 
in the church states that he was “ learned 
both in Divinity and Phisick, and one who 
diligently improved both the studies to ye 
glory of God and ye good of his neigh- 
bours.” The whole inscription rather 
suggests the hand of Mrs. Creed,? who was 
responsible for the Dryden memorials in 
the church of Tichmarsh. Whoever was the 
author, he or she claims a friendship for 
Rose Lawton “which reaches beyond the 
gtave,” and describes her as “ very beautiful 
and pleasant in her youth, allways Good 
and Charitable, allmost beyond her power, 
in the which she followed the rare example 
of her exelent Mother.” According to the 


‘All baptisms at Tichmarsh unless otherwise 
Stated. 


‘See D.N.B. and English Church Monuments, 
1510-1840, by Katherine A. Esdaile, 1946. 


memorial, she had lived for forty years in 
Catworth, where she died in 1710. The only 
son of this marriage, Erasmus Lawton, died 
young, and for him John Dryden wrote an 
epitaph which is too well known to need 
quotation. 

Lucy Dryden, the fourth daughter, was 
baptised in 1635/6. A licence was issued in 
1661 for the marriage of Stephen Wombwell, 
of London, distiller, and Lucy Dryden, with 
the consent of her mother, “the widow 
Dryden, of Whaddon, co. Cambridge.” It 
is likely that Mrs. Erasmus Dryden, on 
becoming a widow, had gone to live with her 
brother, Sir Henry Pickering, Bart., who a 
few years previously had purchased an estate 
at Whaddon. The licence permits the 
marriage to take place at Whaddon or at 
Wattington, co. Herts. It does not appear 
in the registers of Whaddon, nor at Walling- 
ton, co. Herts., which seemed a likely inter- 
pretation of Wattington. As Baker notes the 
marriage, it doubtless took place somewhere. 
No will of Stephen Wombwell has been 
traced in the London courts, and wills of 
later members of the Dryden family do not 
refer to any cousins of the name of 
Wombwell._ 

Abigail, the sixth daughter, was baptised 
in 1639. At the date of her mother’s will 
(between 1659 and 1676) she was unmarried, 
and Mrs. Mary Dryden expresses a wish 
that “daughter Lawton should keep her, 
being paid for her board out of her portion.” 

Hannah, the seventh daughter, is merely 
a name in the wills of her father and of 
her uncle, Sir Henry Pickering in 1668. 
Nothing more is known of her, nor of 
Hester, who is mentioned in her father’s will. 

Elizabeth, the eighth daughter, is said by 
Baker to have married —— Bennet. On 
12 January 1684/5 Charles Bennett, aged 26, 
widower, of the parish of Christ Church, 
London, had a licence to marry Elizabeth 
Dryden, aged 30, to be married at the church 
of St. Alphage, London. 

Frances may have been the youngest of 
the ten daughters, but there is some uncer- 
tainty as to her date of birth. A marriage 
licence was issued on 20 April 1680 for the 
marriage of Joseph Sandwell, of the parish 
of Christ Church, London, aged 25, and 
Frances Dryden, of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, aged 24. Had the bride 
been only 24, she would have been born two 
years after her father’s death. Baker says 
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that she died in 1736, aged 90, which would 
add ten years to her age on marriage. Sand- 
well is said to have been a tobacconist. He 
died in 1689, and his widow’s burial is to be 
found in the registers of Christ Church in 
1736. Neither of their wills have been 
traced. A pencil portrait of the poet by 
T. Forster, 1697, owned by the Rev. John 
Dryden Pigott in 1854, bore the inscription, 
“purchased in 1730 from Dryden’s sister.” 
This was probably Frances Sandwell. Col- 
lins, in his Baronetage, 1720, acknowledges 
information relating to the Dryden family 
received from Mrs. Frances Sandwell. 

Before quitting the subject of the many 
daughters of Erasmus and Mary Dryden, 
two problems must be noted: (1) Whose 
daughter was Mary Dryden Josephas, named 
as a grandchild by Mrs. Mary Dryden? 
(2) Which were the two sisters of the poet 
mentioned by Malone, “one of whom 
married —— England and became a Metho- 
dist,” and one who married —— Blunne? 

It is not proposed to refer at length to 
John Dryden, the poet, the eldest of this 
large family. It is, however, interesting to 
note that his mother, whose will does not 
seem to have been quoted in his biographies, 
left “to beloved son John a silver tankard 
marked with J. D. and the gold ring that was 
my wedding ring, after his death his eldest 
son to have it.” 

Erasmus Dryden, the second son of 
Erasmus and Mary Dryden, was baptised 
on 16 May, 1638. He was a grocer in King 
Street, Westminster until he succeeded to the 
baronetcy (but not to the estates) in 1708. 
The family property of Canons Ashby, co. 
Northants, had been devised by Sir Robert 
Dryden, 3rd Baronet (who died unmarried), 
to Edward, son of Erasmus, the grocer. 
Erasmus married at Highgate in 1667 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Martin, of 
Westminster, grocer, and one of their two 
daughters presumably married a cousin, the 
Rev. Prebendary Richard Martin, of West- 
minster. Sir Erasmus (as he became) left 
London and grocery at the age of 60, and 
spent the last ten years of his life with his 
son at Canons Ashby. From him descended 
the 7th and last Baronet of the 1619 creation, 
and the eventual co-heiress, Elizabeth 
Dryden, who married John, younger son of 
Sir Edward Turner, Bart., who assumed the 
name and arms of Dryden only and was 
created a Baronet in 1795. 
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Henry, the third son of Erasmus and 
Mary Dryden, was baptised 27 November 
1643. He is described on his marriage in 
1666 as “ citizen and goldsmith of London.” 
His wife was Jemima Cawton, daughter of 
the widow Cawton of St. Olave Silver Street, 
London. Nothing is known of the Cawton 
family, but another daughter, Elizabeth, 
aged 24 in 1668/9, had a licence to marry 
Richard Tuke, of the Middle Temple, gentle- 
man. In 1667/8 Henry Dryden was free of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, and is probably 
the Henry Dryden who in 1666 had his 
house broken into by “ Thomas Fenne, late 
of St. Martin in the Fields, labourer,” who 
stole a considerable quantity of jewellery for 
which he was “ ordered to be transported.” 
In the indictment® he is not described as a 
goldsmith, but the loss of the following 
articles seems to indicate more than mere 
personal property : 

4 gold rings set with onyx stones worth £3. 

3 gold rings each set with an “ aggett” 

* value 30/- 
2 gold rings each set with an “ aggett” 
value 30/- 

1 gold ring with seven diamonds worth £3. 

3 gold rings set with amethists value £4. 

2 gold rings set with diamonds. 

1 gold ring set with Turkey stone and 2 

diamonds Value 30/- 
1 gold ring set with cornelians value 25/- 
1 gold ring set with an opal and two 
diamonds value 20/- 

2 gold rings set with topas value 15/- 

Other rings and a box trimmed with plush 

and a Flemish stole. 

The last reference to Henry Dryden is in 
1675, when he was of the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 

In the first edition of Canon Mayo’s 
Genealogical Account of the Mayo and 
Elton Families, Mary daughter of —— 
Austin and widow of Henry Dryden, of 
London, gentleman (who became the third 
wife of Thomas Alderne, of Hereford), was 
thought to be the widow of Henry Dryden, 
the goldsmith, but in a later edition Canon 
Mayo came to the conclusion that she was 
the widow of another Henry Dryden. The 
facts appear to be that Henry Dryden, the 
goldsmith, and Henry Dryden, a grocer, 
were contemporary residents in the parish 

*Middlesex Sessions Records, Session Roll 1346, 


9 October 1667, and Gaol Delivery Register, vol. 
vi., folio 263. 
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of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the grocer being 
a son of the Rev. Jonathan Dryden, Pre- 
bendary of Hereford, who died vicar of 
Camberwell in 1653/4, and second cousin 
to the goldsmith. The grocer was probably 
buried at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 15 October 
1678, in which month administration of the 
goods of Henry Dryden of that parish was 
granted to his widow, Mary Dryden. 
According to Mrs. Frances Sandwell, his 
sister (See Collins’s Baronetage, 1720), Henry 
Dryden the goldsmith “ dy’d in Jamaica, and 
left one son, Richard, now [1718] living.”* 
Records in the Guildhall contain a reference 
to Henry Dryden, grocer, who left a widow 
Mary and an orphan daughter Jemima. 
Jemima Dryden, aged 17 in 1683, her 
parents dead, had a licence to marry Francis 
Leach, of the parish of St. Sepulchre, Lon- 
don. Leach was the printer of the Postman, 
as was his son Dryden Leach, who appears 
to have had a son similarly named, who may 
have been one of those arrested in connec- 
tion with the printing of the notorious 
No. 45 of the North Briton (N. & Q. clxxiii, 
302, 339). Jonathan Swift called the first 
Dryden Leach his cousin, which would have 
applied equally whether Jemima Leach had 
been the daughter of the goldsmith or of the 
grocer, but it seems evident that she was the 
daughter of the goldsmith (and named after 
her mother), unless Henry Dryden, the 
grocer, had a previous wife who was the 
mother of Jemima, the orphan. Mary Austin 
(whom he married in 1669/70) and who 
married as her second husband and his third 
wife Thomas Alderne, did not die until 
1698/9. Nothing has been discovered 
regarding Richard Dryden, alleged son of 
the goldsmith. Any living male issue of the 
goldsmith could have claimed the Baronetcy 
in 1770, when it was considered to have 
become extinct. 

James Dryden was the youngest son of 
Erasmus and Mary Dryden. His baptism 
has not been discovered, but he was born in 
1648, and was aged only six when his father 
died. His father left him £80, and his mother 
left him a gold ring. Of his early career 
nothing is known. He was a widower aged 
32 when he had a licence to marry Mary, 

‘John Dryden, surgeon, of Jamaica, published 
a medical treatise in 1788. Simon Dryden occurs 
in Jamaica in 1802 with a son, Richard Saunders 
Dryden, and a daughter, Esther. Charles Dryden 


occurs in 1811. There is no evidence to connect 
these with the poet's family. 
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aged 24, daughter of Barnaby Dunch, of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, merchant. Collins calls 
him a tobacconist. American research has 
traced a law suit concerning his purchase of 
1,849 pounds of tobacco, and a record of 
his purchasing “three tracts of land of 
380 acres, and cattle and pigs in Maryland.” 
His father-in-law, in his will dated 20 No- 
vember 1680, mentions the marriage portion 
of £1,000 which he had given to his daughter 
Mary, and one-eighth share of the ship 
Constant and Mary. He also left to her and 
her heirs freehold and copyhold lands in the 
counties of Suffolk® and Essex, failing whom 
to the heirs of his daughter Elizabeth. James 
Dryden, at his death in 1691, left two 
daughters, Mary and _ Elizabeth-Jemima. 
Although his widow survived him he 
appointed guardians to these daughters, 
which suggests that they may have been the 
issue of his first marriage (name of wife 
unknown). His will is dated 30 June 1691, 
and proved 13 August in the same year. He 
desired to be buried in the church of St. 
Bartholomew Exchange, the costs of his 
funeral not to exceed £7 10s. He left to his 
wife Mary one-third of his estate, “‘ the best 
bed and furniture, the best cabinet and 
stands, the best cane chairs, and the best 
suite of tapestry hangings.” He left all the 
household linen, a_ tortoiseshell cabinet, 
watches, rings and jewellery to his two 
daughters, and the rest of his estate to be 
equally divided between the daughters. The 
three plantations in Maryland were to be 
sold to discharge debts. 

Mrs. Mary Dryden, the mother of these 
fourteen children, appears to have returned 
to Northamptonshise on the death of her 
brother, Sir Henry Pickering, of Whaddon, 
for she was buried at Tichmarsh in 1676. 
The Encyclopedia of American Biography, 
1887, claims that one Philip Key came to 
that country from England “ accompanied 
by Dryden, brother of the poet, who died 
soon after his arrival and is buried on 
Blakiston’s Island in the Potomac.” This is 
repeated in the Tercentenary History of 
Maryland, 1925; and in Maryland Women 
two sons of Dryden the poet are said to have 
come over with the said Philip Key.* As has 


’The Dunch family occurs in West Suffolk from 
1468 to 1674. There are six 15th century wills of 
members of the family calendared. 

‘Information from Mr. Leslie P. Dryden, of 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 
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been shown, Erasmus Dryden died at 
Canons Ashby, Henry Dryden is stated by 
his own sister to have died in Jamaica, and 
James Dryden died in London. As to the 
sons of the poet, their travels do not appear 
to have extended beyond Italy and Sicily. 
Mary Dryden, widow of Adam Dryden, 
late of the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, staymaker, made her will on 29 April 
1760. She left “to John Greencregh, whose 
father kept the Castle Inn in Wood Street, 
London, £100 to pay half to my son-in-law 
{? step-son] James Dryden, of Charles 
Town, in South Carolina and his wife 
Eleanor, or if both deceased to their 
children.” There is no known connection 
between Adam Dryden and the poet’s 
family. 
P. D. Munpy. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. CLEMENT’S EAST- 
CHEAP AND S. MARTIN’S ORGAR 


Transcribed and Edited by 
A. W. Hughes Clark, F.S.A. 


BAPTISMS 1539-1839 
MARRIAGES’ 1539-1839 
BURIALS 1539-1663 


Part I 
LONDON 
1937 
HIS Volume contains the Register of 
Baptisms and Marriages of S. Clement 
Eastcheap from 1539 to 1839 and Burials 
from 1539-1663, being up to the time of the 
Great Fire, which destroyed the church. 
After the Fire the parish of S. Martin Orgar 
was amalgamated with S. Clement. The 
Register thereafter continues for the joint 
parishes. 

The Registers of S. Martin’s Orgar from 
1625 to 1686 are continued in a separate 
volume. This will be included in Part II, 
together with the Burials of the joint 
parishes from 1671 to 1853. 

Entries will be found in the Index to the 
following families, who recorded their 
Pedigrees at the Visitations of London, viz: 

Alston, Barnham, Barton, Chambers, 
Cotton, Eyre, Hamey, Honnywood, Mose- 
ley, Mountjoy, Page, Piggott, Viner, Ward, 
Weld, Withers and Wollaston. Entries will 
also be found of the Canning Family. 
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Stratford Canning, the Banker, of Clements 
Lane (who brought up his nephew George 
Canning, afterwards Prime Minister), bap- 
tised all his children here. His fourth son, 
Stratford, became an ambassador and was 
raised to the Peerage with the title of 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. See his 
Pedigree in Burke’s Peerage under Baron 
Garvagh. 

1700. Nov. 19. John Crosthwaite of St. 
Olaves hart street, London, bach & Mary 
Kempton, spinster of Chesfield hartford- 
shire, L. 

1708. Aug. 5. Samuel Loft, bach, of 
St. Albans co Hartford & Susannah Banorke 
of South Mims, co. Middx, L. 

1714. April 9. Abraham Kent, bach., of 
Great Hamwell [Amwell] co. Hertford and 
Eliz Sayer of St. Dionis backchurch, Lon- 
don, L. 

1731. Nov. 11. James Windus, bach, of 
Ware, co. Hertford and Ann Harvey, spr. 
of St. Martins in ye fields, L. 

1774. July 9. Joseph Woofe of St. Albans, 
co. Herts, bach, and Phoebe Deacon of 
St. M, spr., L. By Tho. Green. Witn. Wm. 
Kent, Ann Careless. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


THE TEXT OF WYATT (See cxciii. 53) 


HAVE already shown that the Foxwell 

edition of Wyatt does not always 
accurately reproduce the poems in _ the 
Devonshire MS. The following selected 
list of mistakes, mostly in poems taken from 
other MSS., will serve to show that the text 
of these is likewise faulty. Miss Foxwell’s 
readings are given in parenthesis after the 
MS. readings, and page and line references 
are to her edition. 

25/13. With my dere maisteres: that 
may not followe (om.) 

26/13. Drowned is reason that should 
me consort (comfort) 

33/8. Twixt hope and drede locking my 
libertie (lacking) 

56/4. Payne and dyspyte hathe altered 
pleasantnes (dyspyse) 

56/4. (next poem) Ty/l it have just off 
flowd the streme and forse (Iyll) 

62/8. Ye be my fryndes and so be but 
few elles (om.) 

67/5. Charged with dolour, theare I me 
presented (Changed) 
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69/40. So robbeth my libertie with dis- 
pleasure (robbed) 

130/21. Save of your grace only to stay 
my liff (save) 

136/29. And suffer nought, nor smart 
wythoute complaynt (Nor) 

148/22. So sackes of durt be filled vp in 
the cloyster (dust) 

153/10. The ferme faith that in the water 
fleteth (floteth) 


161/11. Leffer juell vnto his lady dere 
(Lesser) ; 

161/17. Left hole and pure, withouten 
pere (Lest) 

162/23. Lesser disdaine. Frely, there- 
fore, Jo here (to) 

177/41. Let him not fro your hart astart 


(ascart) 

200/60. That is consumde into a smokye 
clowde (smoking) 

201/99. But even anon and scantt his 
seate was colde (anow) 

238/19. As dispairate thy mercy for to 
fynd (I as) 

238/23. To ruyne lyff owt of all com- 
panye (kuyut) 

240/63. To here the mone off them that 
ar algate (as) 

241/82. And althinges age shall were and 
ouertake (aye) 

244/4. The have I cald, O Lord, to be my 
borow (To The) 

246/13. The glint of lyght that in the 
ayre doth lome (glutt) 

248/15. And in the dust have foyld my 
lustynes (soyld) 

249/30. In compt off them that hedlyng 
down do pase (to) 

327/11. Yt incresith your brute and also 
your fame (beute) (brute= reputation) 


347/27. Sustaine suche cruell destenye 
(Enflame) 
361/4. My lyff consumynge vnto an 


ende (into) 

363/7. That stint all stryf that myght be 
stayed (servys) 

365/22. But deathe were deliueraunce 
and liefe lengthe off payne (in) 

365/26. In cage in thraldome or by the 
hauke to be opprest (om.) 

Several of these lines are taken from the 
Arundel MS., which was not accessible to 
Miss Foxwell; but the copy she used (Add. 


28635) does not differ from the original in 
these lines. 
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I should add that in my former list I 
erroneously accepted three of Miss Fox- 
well’s readings. I make the additional cor- 
rections herewith: 

257/12. I hate that was sumtyme (have 
... ontyme) 

293/18. The falshed (=falsehood) loue 
can frame (falsyed) 

326/28. To hom my will is hollye bente 
(have . . . lente) 


KENNETH Muir. 


PELLY FAMILY 


STER’S ‘Baronetage’ (1883), p. 502, 

gives the eight sons of the Rev. John 
Pelly (1754-1809), rector of Weston-sub- 
Edge, who married Eugenia, daughter of 
—— Roberts, merchant, of Lisbon, and 
widow of Henry Creswicke, of Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, Glos. The career of one of these 
sons, Robert Parker Pelly, is given in Major 
Hodson’s Bengal Officers, iii, 495-6, and 
another son, Edward Pelly, figures in G. 
Munro’s Smith’s History of Bristol Royal 
Infirmary, 163-167. Munro Smith shows 
that Edward Pelly was indentured in 1807 to 
Richard Smith, a well-known Bristol sur- 
geon, who (though Munro Smith does not 
mention it) had married Pelly’s half-sister, 
the daughter of Henry Creswicke mentioned 
above. Foster does not give the date of 
Pelly’s death, but Munro Smith records it 
as having occurred on 12 Oct. 1811, aged 
17 years and 9 months. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


JOHN LOCKE AND SHORTHAND 


READERS of Notes and Queries will 

welcome Sir Edmund Craster’s an- 
nouncement in The Times of 12 January 
that the Lovelace collection of John Locke’s 
journals, letters and MSS. has been acquired 
by the Bodleian Library. Some of them are 
partly written in shorthand, and The Times 
reproduced two pages of Locke’s 1677 
journal containing shorthand entries—a 
reminder that the philosopher was as skilful 
a practitioner of Jeremiah Rich’s “ semi- 
graphy ” as was Pepys of Thomas Shelton’s 
equally popular “tachygraphy.” Locke’s 
diary of events in parliament from 25 April 
1660 to 28 March 1681, written in short- 
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hand and longhand, was among the Lovelace 
papers exhibited in London in 1932 and 
shows that he had then mastered the intri- 
cacies of Rich’s system sufficiently to turn 
it to practical account, although (like Pepys) 
he had recourse to longhand for proper 
names and for some other words. 

During the period of his expulsion from 
Oxford by order of Charles II, Locke, then 
living quietly in Holland, wrote to his friend 
Edward Clarke of Chipley, Somersetshire, a 
series of letters on education, the substance 
of which was printed in 1693 as the essay 
“On Education.” There is no mention of 
shorthand in the first edition, but a para- 
graph added as an afterthought to later 
editions recommended it as a valuable 
accomplishment, urged that pupils should 
not study it too young, and called Rich’s 
system “the best contriv’d of any I have 
seen,” though Locke thought it might be 
made much easier and shorter. 

“On Education” was published at the 
instance of William Molyneux, Locke’s 
disciple in Dublin, who had heard from his 
brother Thomas of the letters to Clarke. A 
friendly correspondence ensued between 
the two philosophers, and on receiving a 
copy of Locke’s book Molyneux wrote to 
the author that he meant to have his only 
son taught shorthand. “I do not mean, to 
that perfection as to copy a speech from the 
mouth of a ready speaker, but to be able to 
write it readily for his own private business. 
Believe me, Sir, tis as useful a knack as a 
man of business, or any scholar can be 
master of, and I have found the want of it 
myself, and seen the advantage of it in 
others frequently.” Replying to this letter 
on 23 August 1693, Locke wrote: “I am 
of your mind as to shorthand. I myself 
learn’d it since I was a man, but had forgot 
to put it in when I writ, as I have, I doubt 
not, overseen a thousand other things, which 
might have been said on this subject. But 
it was only at first a short scheme for a 
friend, and is publish’d to excite others to 
treat it more fully.” 

It may be recalled in this connection that 
the smallest MS. in the Bodleian, which has 
been one of the treasures of that library for 
nearly 300 years, is a sermon written in 
shorthand by Rich himself (see N. & Q., 11 
S.vi. 345). 


Andover. W. J. CARLTON. 
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Queries 





WORDSWORTH AND CRAWSHAY 

FAMILIES.—In Men of Monmouth- 
shire, by L. Twiston Davies, F.S.A., Cardiff, 
1933, pp. 97, 98, it is stated that Richard 
Crawshay, born 1739 at Normanton, York- 
shire, son of a yeoman-farmer _ there, 
migrated to London and Glamorganshire, 
where he acquired an interest at the Cyfarthfa 
iron-works, and by 1780 had reorganised 
them. He was grandfather of Benjamin 
Hall, Lord Llanover, and Richard’s sister 
Susanna was mother of Sir Joseph Bailey, 
baronet, grandfather of the first Lord 
Glanusk. Richard’s parents, married 1738, 
were William Crawshay and_ Elizabeth 
Nicholson. Richard’s grandmother is said 
to have been Susannah Wordsworth, sister 
of Richard W., grandfather [? great-grand- 
father] of the poet (born 1770). What is the 
exact relationship between the Crawshay 
and Wordsworth families? 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


RALPH SAMUEL, otherwise Raphael 

ben Samuel, born in Germany in 1738, 
president of the Hebrew Congregation, 
Liverpool, in 1789 and again in 1809. Had 
seven children, of which the youngest, a son 
named Saul, was born in 1785. Can anyone 
tell me whether this Ralph Samuel, other- 
wise Raphael ben Samuel, had another son 
born in 1789, and, if he had, what became 
of this son; or, the most likely place for 
the information? 

E. P. P. 


RERETON FAMILY.—I am proposing 
to write a history of this family (of 
which variants are Brierton and Brewerton), 
and would be grateful for any information 
about them. If readers can answer any of 
the following queries, I would welcome their 
assistance. 

Are there any descendants of Randle (or 
Randolph) Brereton, youngest son of George 
Brereton, of Ashley, Bowdon, Cheshire, and 
brother and executor of Sir John Brereton 
(1593-1629), King’s Sjt. at Law in Ireland, 
who bequeathed £3,000 to Sidney Sussex 
College? To which branch did Lt.-Col. 
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William Brereton, Grenadier Guards, of 
Windsor, belong? He was wounded at 
Fontenoy and died in 1760. His son, Chol- 
mondeley Brereton, of Pagham, Sussex, was 
father of William, who purchased the manor 
of N. Berstead, Sussex, in 1812. Did he leave 
any descendants? I would also be glad of 
information on the Breretons of Kilmartin, 
Queens Co., Baltinglass, Co. Dublin, of 
Denbighshire and Flint. 
P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


ENARRATIONIS PSALMORUM, 

GENEVA, 1591.—Below are copies of 
the title-page and dedication of a copy in 
my possession. There seems to be no copy 
in the British Museum, Bodleian, or at 
Edinburgh or Dublin. Are any other copies 
known, or can some reader tell us more 


about the book? : 
Ennarrationis 
Psalmorum 
Davidis ex Prae- ‘ 
fectionibus D. Henrici Molleri Hamburgensis 
Academia Vviterbergensi xcepte 
Postrema Editio, Prioribus 
emendatior. Cui nunc primim accesserunt 
Theses sev Observationes 
locorum Doctrine, ex doctissimis interpretibus 
a quodam Theologie studioso, & singuis 
Psalmis subiuncte. 


D. Th. Beze Eorundum Psalmorum 
Paraphrasis poetica, varis carminum genere expressa 
Rerum & verborum quz in ennarratione D.H. 
Molleri observatu digna & occurrunt 
Index locupletissimus 
Geneve 
Apud Guillelmum Lemarium 
M.D. XCI. 


Reverendissimo Principi Ac Domino, D. Eberhardo 
piscopo Lubenensi et Verdensi, 

Abbati ad D Michaelem in inclyta urbe Luneberoa, 
Domino suo clementi ac debita 
reverentia colendo. 

Extant passim apud scriptores preclara admodum 

Imorum Davidis preconia, que _ inuitare 
unumquemque ad frequétum horum lectionem & 
assiduum meditandi studiii debebant: éstque inter 
cetera illud Basilii dictum valde illustre, qui 
carmina haec commendaturus, ita ceteris scriptis 
Biblicis, anteponit, ut, quic quid in his con- 
tineatur, qu ad pietatem vel exuscitandam vel 
alendam faciat, id quasi in fasciculi in illum 
librum esse congestum, communéque promptuarium 
optimari doctrinari' inde effectum esse affirmare 
non dubitet. Idque ita esse res ostendit. De 
omnibus enim  articulis doctrine Christine 
nusquam in veteris, etc., etc. 

F. W. V.Q. 


Titus OATES (5S. vi. 216).—At this 

reference is a quotation from a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘ The Life and History of Titus 
Oates the Salamanca Doctor,’ London, 1705. 
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I have searched in vain for a copy of this 
pamphlet at the British Museum, Bodleian, 
Guildhall and London Libraries, and a letter 
to the Times Literary Supplement has 
brought forth no result. I am particularly 
anxious to trace this pamphlet, as it is the 
only one I have heard of published after 
Oates’s death. The note in the number of 
Notes and Queries 1 have mentioned was 
signed “ Edward Solly.” 

JANE LANE. 


PHELIA.—Does any reader know of the 
existence of MSS. of “Ephelia’s” 
Female Poems on Several Occasions (first 
edition 1679), or of individual poems by her 
included in commonplace books of the 
period? 
MADELEINE I. NORMAN. 
Department of English, 
University of Toronto. 


RAY’S ELEGY.—Is the memorial stone 
with epitaph in Stoke Poges Church- 
yard still in position, and does it (or did it) 
bear the name, and date of death, of the 
unfortunate youth? 
E. C. ASHMORE. 


(CHATTERTON AND SIR WILLIAM 

JONES.—In “ Memoirs of the Author 
of Indian Antiquities,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice (Part II, 1820, pp. 155-162), there 
is a passage on Chatterton, and Maurice 
quotes Sir William Jones, the Orientalist. 
“Memoirs of Sir William Jones,” by Lord 
Teignmouth (1835), prints letters, but there 
is no reference to Chatterton. Whence does 
Maurice derive the quotation? 


G. W. Wricir. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—In his 
essay on “ Lewis Carroll,” Mr. Walter 
de la Mare, p. 49, makes the following 
statement: “Dr. Paget, on the other hand, 
could recall a mathematical Reading Party 
at Whitby as far back as the summer of 
1854, when the story, he said, was ‘ incu- 
bated’ by Dodgson, then only twenty-two, 
to amuse a circle of eager youngsters of 
both sexes.” Unfortunately Mr. Walter de la 
Mare cannot now remember where he found 
this piece of information. 
The Dr. Paget in question is almost 
certainly Francis Paget, Dean of Christ 
Church and later Bishop of Oxford. He was 
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at Christ Church as undergraduate, student, 
tutor, professor and Dean for about 28 years 
before Dodgson’s death, and was one of 
Dodgson’s closest friends. His father, Sir 
James Paget, was also a friend of Dodgson’s, 
no doubt making his acquaintance on visits 
to his son, and Dodgson corresponded with 
him on medical matters. However, it would 
not be correct to call him Dr. Paget, at least 
after 1871 when he received a baronetcy, 
and the son is much the more likely person 
to possess information of this nature. 

Dr. (Francis) Paget could not “ recall” in 
the sense of remember the Reading Party of 
1854, since he was then only three years of 
age. He must at some time have “ recalled,” 
i.e. mentioned that there was a Reading 
Party, at which time Dodgson told a story 
with some resemblance to Alice’s Adven- 
tures. It looks as though Mr. de la Mare 
has read somewhere that he did and has 
preserved this interesting piece of informa- 
tion, in the form quoted. 

Can any of your readers throw any light 
on this statement, so curiously at variance 
with the generally accepted account of 
Alice’s origin in the boating-party of 1862? 

ALEXANDER L. TAYLOR. 

Ayr, Scotland. 


Rock ON CAUSES OF DEATH OF 

THE ENGLISH KINGS.—A book by 
a Bournemouth doctor describing in detail 
the causes of death of the kings of England 
from the modern medical point of view, was 
published about ten years ago. The title was 
something like ‘Le Roi est Mort.’ I cannot 
trace it in any reference work, though it 
may be in a catalogue of the Royal College 
of Surgeons or Surgeon-General’s Library, 
U.S.A. I should be glad if details of this 
book could be furnished. Author, Title, 
Date, and other relevant material. 

HENRY F. V. JOHNSTONE. 


PRINCE OF WALES FEATHERS.—Is 
there any record of the Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers having been used by any 
son of James II, King of England? 
Mary A. PHILLIPS. 


(THE ORDER OF THE COIF.—Sergeant 

Pulling in his learned history of “ The 
Order of the Coif” gives 1875 as the date 
of the last appointments of Sergeants at 
Law. Three judges received the honor, 
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W. V. Field, N. Lindley (the last survivor 
of the Order, if memory serves) and J. W. 
Huddleston, the last appointed Baron of the 
Exchequer. Did their patents bear the same 
date? If not, who was actually appointed 
last? 

It is difficult to gather from Sergeant 
Pulling’s book the actual reasons for the 
discontinuance of the appointments. Was 
one of them, and perhaps the chief, the 
question of precedence as between the 
Sergeants and Q.Cs? 

What were the distinctive robes of a Ser- 
geat at Law? Were they in all respects the 
same as a judge’s? According to Sergeant 
Pulling they were latterly only worn on State 
occasions, or when a Sergeant was acting 
temporarily in a judicial capacity. The 
appointment of County Court Judges as 
permanent Commissioners of Assize seems 
to render appropriate the revival of this 
ancient and honorable Order. 

S. R. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


“Man, only knowing 
Life’s little lantern between dark and 
dark.” 

“ Though the oceans roll between us the 
land on either side is God’s.” 

“Between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones.” 

J. A. R. 


ONDON IN THE SIXTIES.—Who was 
the author of ‘London in the Sixties, 
with illustrations by Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery, Bart.? The book was published by 
Everett & Co., Ltd., 42 Essex Street, W.C., 
in June 1908; and there were other editions 
in September 1908, March 1909, and 
March 1914. The writer used the pseudo- 
nym “One of the Old Brigade.” From 
references to his brother officers, he was 
evidently in the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
He seems to have been gazetted early in 
1860, and to have joined his Regiment 4s 
an Ensign later in the same year. 

I should also be grateful for references 
to the cockpit kept by Charles Faultless at 
No. 8 (now 35) Endell Street, other than 
those in this book and in the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley’s Recollections. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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Replies 











GIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART (cxcii. 
150, 195, 238, 327; cxciii. 62)—From 
the Penrith Observer of 18 July, 1865: 

“A curious example of vicissitudes of 
fortune is afforded by the career of Sir 
Frederick William Pottinger, Bart., whose 
death is announced in the papers last re- 
ceived from New South Wales. Sir 
Frederick Pottinger’s family was one of the 
most ancient in the kingdom, and he him- 
self traced his lineage direct to Egbert, the 
first Saxon King of England, of whom he 
is said to have been the thirty-second 
descendant. The father of Sir Frederick 
received his baronetcy for eminent services 
performed in India. The deceased baronet 
went to Australia some years ago, and he 
has recently died there while employed as 
an inspector of police and engaged in the 
duty of hunting down bushrangers.” 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


LUMLEY RECORDS (cxciii. 49).—In my 

entry under date 20 April 1599, the 
bracketed words should be re-written as 
follows:—Catalogue of the H. R. Moulton 
MSS., 1930. For I learn from my friend 
Mr. Francis W. STEER, F.R.Hist.S., now 
Deputy-Archivist for the County of Essex, 
that the Essex County Council only bought 
such of those MSS. as concerned that 
county. 

L. G. H. H.-S. 


JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER (cxciii. 

17)—The College of Arms acquired 
these manuscript volumes in 1886. These 
form the first of the nine series of Col. 
Chester’s manuscripts in the lists prepared 
by his Executor, George E. Cokayne, M.A., 
FS.A., at whose expense the Collections 
were originally made and who possessed 
copies. 

In a letter dated 16 May, 1874, Col. 
Chester stated that, additionally, he had just 
been given “free access to the Wills at 
Doctors’ Common of the last (sic) century 
my present privilege extending to the year 
1700-.. . .” He was only editor in part of 
Harleian Society's Registers of St. Michael 
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Cornhill, dying whilst that volume was in 
the press in 1882 (not 1888). 

A memoir of Col. Chester by John Ward 
Dean, A.M., is reprinted (with additions) in 
Joseph Foster’s London Marriage Licences 
1521-1869 (1887), from which this informa- 
tion is taken. 

H. H. R. 


Joseph Lemuel Chester. He died 26 May, 
1882. Several inquiries about his collections 
were made in the 6th Series. 

At 6th S. xii. 437 it is noted that in 
Mr. Quaritch’s Rough List of Valuable and 
Rare Books, No. 73, p. 21, are five volumes. 
Apparently seven other volumes had been 
sold by him. 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 


"THE ANGELL MILLIONS (cxciii. 60). 

—This refers to the Angell Estates, 
subject to much litigation through the 
peculiar will of John Angell, who died in 
Stockwell, 1784 (7th S. vii. 148). He pos- 
sessed property at Binfield, in Berkshire; at 
Stockwell, in Surrey; at Temple Ewell, near 
Dover, in Kent; and at Crowhurst, near 
Battle, in Sussex (p. 258). 

A pedigree showing his descent from 
William Angell, the first purchaser of Crow- 
hurst, buried 30 October, 1629, appears at 
11 S. xi. 172. 

I have a cutting from The Times of 
28 March, 1928, referring to the claim of 
Mr. William Adrian Allery, aged 83, to the 
Angell Estate in South London. This claim 
resulted in an injunction being obtained by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners restrain- 
ing Mr. William Adrian Allery and Mr. 
Frank Bowes from soliciting or interfering 
with the tenants of the plaintiffs, or from 
making representations to them to induce 
them not to pay rent to the plaintiffs. 

H. W. FyNnmore. 


HOTELS BRISTOL (cxciii. 61).—See 
cxlvi. 54 for a letter to The Observer 
of 21 October, 1923, from Margaret Hervey 
stating that the Hotels Bristol on the Con- 
tinent were named after her great-grand- 
father, the Marquess of Bristol. 
A. H. W. FyNMore. 


THE DEVIL AND THE PEAK (cxciii. 
17)—Benjamin Pitts Capper, in ‘his 
“ Topographical Dictionary of the United 
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Kingdom,” 1825, under Castleton, puts the 
matter even less delicately than Lamb’s in- 
formant: “. . . it takes its name from an 
old castle, situate on a steep rock, to which 
there is but one ascent, and that so winding 
that it is two miles to the top. 

“On the steep side of another mountain, 
is a large opening in the form of a gothic 
arch, called the Devil’s Arse in the Peak. 

“It is upwards of 30 feet perpendicular, 
and twice as broad at the bottom; it is 
formed at the foot of a rock, whose height 
is 87 yards; and is chequered with a variety 
of coloured stones, from which there is 
continually dropping a sparry water that 
petrifies... .” 

RECaG: 


E. V. Lucas, in his edition of Lamb’s 
Letters (Vol. I, p. 245) has the note: “A 
reference probably to Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
Book XI, where the reader must find it for 
himself.” 

M. H. Dopps. 


POWDERED BUTLER (cxcii. 547).— 

George Eliot is not the only novelist of 
the nineteenth century to refer to the 
powdered heads of butlers. In ‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log’ Michael Scott makes his hero 
describe how “old Nicodemus (the butler) 
drew a furrow with his forefinger down his 
well-powdered pate.” This relates to a 
time some eight or nine years later than 
George Eliot’s reference. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 


BENOIT DE ST. MAURE (cxciii. 42).— 
“B. de St. More (2e moitié du XIIe 
siécle) l’un des auteurs des romans de 
chevalerie qui firent suite aux Chansons de 
Geste. Son Roman de Troie en 30,000 vers 
octosyllabiques ont au Moyen Age le plus 

grand succés.” 

(Ref. Dict. Encyc. Quillet.) 

C. W. HETT. 


GEDGBROOK; MUCH GAPING (cxci. 
105).—Sedgbrook, a parish in Winni- 
briggs and Threw hund. parts of Kesteven, 
Lincoln. 4 miles W.N.W. from Grantham, 
and 115 from London; containing 39 houses 
and 230 inhabitants. 
It is a rectory, value £151 3s. 4d. divided 
into moieties. Patron the King. 
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Capper, 1825.) 
R. C. G. 


OLD FOUNDLING CHAPEL (exciii. 18), 

—Hogarth’s March of the Guards is 
at the London Office of the Foundling Hos. 
pital, 40 Brunswick Square. 
_ I think Handel’s MS. of the Messiah jis 
now in the British Museum; but a line to 
the Secretary of the F. H. would settle this 
and the other query. 

GeorcE A. T. ALLAN, 


PICTURES WANTED (exciii. 17).—An 

engraving of “‘ Canute the Great, at the 
request of his sycophants and _ flatterers, 
ridiculously commanding the sea to retire” 
is to be found in “ Barnard’s New complete 
& authentic History of England”; it is 
drawn by Edwards and engraved by Hall. 
Published by Alexander Hogg, No. 10 
Paternoster Row, May 8, 1783. 

R. C. G. 


(cxcii. 17).—The masterpiece of the Swiss 
painter Conrad Witz is the remaining por- 
tion of the altarpiece, painted in 1444, which 
hangs in the Geneva Gallery. It represents 
the Scriptural incident of St. Peter walking 
on the water or, rather, as he is about to 
sink; he stretches out his arm in the direc- 
tion of Our Lord, shown on the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva. The site has been identi- 
fied as being between Geneva and Pregny. 


MauRIce W. BROCKWELL. 


ATIN QUOTATIONS (excii. 25).—I 

have not found the Latin: but the first 

and third quotations (possibly, therefore, the 

second also, which seems unintelligible as it 

stands) have a Greek source—the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. 

1. Magnanimum decet quicquid in virtute 


magnum est. 
Nic. Eth. IV. iii. 14. Kal S0fevev (av 


elvar peyarowuyou Td év éExdotn apery 
peéya. 
3. Beatitudo debet esse multis communi- 
cabilis. 
Nic. Eth. I. ix. 14. etm & dv «al rodveowov 
(sc. 9) eddarpovia). 
Bruce M. GOLDIE. 
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The Library 
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JOHN BULL’S LETTER TO LORD 
BYRON, edited by Alan Lang Strout. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1947. 
pp. xiv. + 170. $3.00.) 


JN 1821 there was published an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Letter to the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron by John Bull. In Novem- 
ber, 1940, Mr. ALAN LANG STROUT proved 
beyond doubt in a communication printed in 
The Times Literary Supplement that the 
author of this pamphlet was John Gibson 
Lockhart. The University of Oklahoma 
Press has now published a reprint of John 
Bull’s Letter, edited by Mr. Strout, with a 
valuable introduction and critical apparatus. 
John Bull’s Letter was very well worth 
reprinting; in fact it is probably the only one 
of the spate of contemporary pamphlets 
about Byron which is still readable in the 
twentieth century. It is written in a forceful, 
sparkling, colloquial style not unlike that of 
Byron’s own best prose, and worthy of the 
author of the great biography of Scott. 
Moreover, although some of Lockhart’s 
judgments, such as those implied in his 
sneers at Coleridge and Wordsworth, do not 
stand the test of time, he shows remarkable 
critical insight in his main lines of argument. 
These are (1) that, in spite of a good deal 
of humbug, Byron is a great and memorable 
poet, and (2) that his best work is not to be 
found in his much-admired early poems, but 
in his satiric and realistic writings, and 
especially in the loudly-execrated Don Juan. 
Lockhart’s appreciation of Byron’s great 
comic epic is masterly: “ Your Don Juan 
again, is written strongly, lasciviously, 
fiercely, laughingly—everybody sees in a 
moment that nobody could have written it 
but a man of the first order both in genius 
and in dissipation—a real master of all his 
tools—a profligate, pernicious, irresistible, 
charming Devil.” This is notable praise 
from the pen of a champion of Toryism to 
whom the politics of Don Juan must have 
been hateful, and it is not surprising that 
Lockhart stoutly denied the authorship of 
The Letter and was particularly anxious that 
Scott should have no suspicion of his 
connection with it. 
The pamphlet is particularly interesting 
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as a plea for worldly poetry in a “romantic” 
age and Byron is praised for his worldliness 
and his realism: “ You know the society of 
England—you know what English gentle- 
men are made of, and you know very well 
what English ladies are made of; and I 
promise you that knowledge is a much more 
precious thing, whatever you at present may 
think or say, than any notion you or any 
other Englishman may acquire either of 
Italians, or Spaniards, or Greeks.” Lockhart 
advises Byron to continue Don Juan and to 
bring the Don to England and give him an 
education at Harrow and Cambridge. An- 
other still more interesting suggestion is that 
Byron and Scott (“The Baron and the 
Baronet”) should turn their attention to the 
drama and get the law of copyright altered 
so that it would be profitable for English 
authors to write for the stage. 


BEROUL: LE ROMAN DE TRISTRAN, 
with introduction and glossary by C. G. 
Crocetti, Romano, Genoa, Italy, 480 lire. 
HIS new edition represents another 

attempt to make more available to 
students the text of ms. Bibliothéque 

Nationale, fonds frangaise 2171. It can, in 

effect, be considered the Italian counterpart 

of Ernest Muret’s book in the Classiques 
francais du moyen-dge series and of the first 
volume of Professor Ewert’s excellent edi- 

tion of “ Tristran,” first published in 1939. 
In a short introductory note, Signor 

Crocetti gives a brief synopsis of such facts 

as are known concerning Beroul: a few 

words on the state of the unique manuscript 
and on the dialect of the poem, a com- 
parison with the ‘Tristan’ of Eilhart 
d’Orberg and that of Thomas and a basic 
bibliography. The glossary contains some 

270 words only. 

The essential value of the new edition 
thus resolves itself into its presentation of 
the text. Like Professor Ewert, and, indeed, 
as is almost inevitable for any new editor 
of Beroul’s ‘ Tristran,’ Signor Crocetti bases 
his reading of ms. 2171 upon the various . 
critical editions published by Ernest Muret 
between 1903 and 1928. Whereas, however, 
Professor Ewert writes in his own preface 
that “The detailed discussion of emenda- 
tions accepted or rejected in this edition is 
reserved for the second volume... ,” 
Signor Crocetti contents himself with the 
statement: “La nostra edizione riproduce 
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con qualche lieve variante il testo del 
Muret.” The new readings prove on exami- 
nation to be not inconsiderable. A large 
number of emendations, proposed by such 
scholars as MM. Acher, Gauchat, Jeanroy, 
Meylan, Roques, Tobler, etc., have become 
acceptable since the original 1903 volume of 
Ernest Muret, and most of these have been 
incorporated by that editor in his later 
editions. Signor Crocetti has now permitted 
himself a number of additional alterations, 
based on his own individual readings. He 
is, of course, entitled to these variants, as 
other recent scholars are entitled to theirs, 
or, indeed, as Professor Muret was to his. 
Moreover, given the limitations set by his 
edition, which is one of a series entitled 
“ Testi neolatini,’ it may well be that no 
space can be found for justificatory notes. 
For all that, a new editor of so important 
a text as Beroul’s ‘ Tristran’ should meet 
the obligation of indicating those points 
where he is relying solely upon his own judg- 
ment. The value of the new text would, 
moreover, be greatly increased if the 
admitted conjectures of MM. Muret, Paris, 
etc., in places where the manuscript is 
illegible, were indicated as such in footnotes. 


HARTLIB, DURY AND COMENIUS— 
GLEANINGS FROM HARTLIB’S 
PAPERS, by G. H. Turnbull. (University 
Press of Liverpool and Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 30s.) 


N the seventeenth century, two of the 
liveliest subjects of international concern 
and discussion were education and religion. 
Among those involved in such discussions, 
the three men who form the subject of the 
present volume, have long been known— 
Hartlib, son of a Polish merchant, who 
settled in England and enthusiastically sup- 
ported reforms and reformers in education, 
religion and government; Dury, the Scot, 
who, besides writing The Reformed School, 
travelled indefatigably throughout Europe 
in the cause of Church unity; and Comenius, 
of the Moravian Brethren, whose Great 
Didactic broke new ground in education, 
and who was in England in 1641-2 as 
Hartlib’s guést. Of the three, Comenius has 
so far received the fullest biographical 
treatment; Professor Turnbull has himself 
published an earlier work on Hartlib; no 
satisfactory Life of Dury has been written. 
The ordinary student of education has 
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probably most frequently made their ac. 
quaintance through the pages of Adamson’s 
book on seventeenth-century Pioneers of 
Modern Education. 

Soon after Hartlib’s death in 1662, his 
remaining papers, which had been purchased 
by his friend William Brereton, disappeared, 
and only came to light again recently, tied 
up in sixty-eight bundles, in a box in the 
possession of Lord Delamere. It is the new 
material about Hartlib, Dury and Comenius 
disclosed in these papers which forms the 
substance of Professor Turnbull’s important 
volume. The value of this material is natur- 
ally uneven, and, as Professor Turnbull 
himself says in his Preface, the book “is in 
no sense an adequate biography of any of 
these men,” but simply “ aims at setting out 
the new material ... relating it to our 
existing knowledge of these men and of their 
activities.” It is a book of reference, and an 
indispensable one, for future biographers of 
any of the three, and provides a wealth of 
interesting and varied details for the his- 
torian of the years covered by the reign of 
Charles I and the Commonwealth. 

Part I is devoted to Hartlib himself, and 
includes many new facts both about his 
origins and personal and family history, 
and about his enthusiastic activities in sup- 
port of reforms in education, religion, 
philanthropy and government. It is interest- 
ing to note, for example, that in 1647 he was 
advocating the establishment of a University 
of London; how much he was concerned 
about the education of girls; and how 
earnestly he supported the attempts made to 
establish a Council of State for Education. 

In Part II, the longest of the book, Pro- 
fessor Turnbull gives the new information 
about Dury revealed in the papers. It is 
concerned mainly with Dury’s constant 
journeyings in the cause of ecclesiastical 
peace in a Europe torn by wars of religion, 
and we are shown, as it were, a series of 
snapshots of a devout and intelligent man, 
harassed by lack of money, often dis 
couraged and misunderstood, but neverthe- 
less persisting in his determination to seek 
unity out of divisions. 

Part III of the book, on Comenius, is of 
interest mainly for the new material on the 
curious episode of Dr. Cyprian Kinner, who 
in 1645 was warmly welcomed by Comenius 
as a.collaborator, only to be dismissed two 
years later. 
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